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of expression, as when he says, for instance : ' They have
a Right to censure, that have a Heart to help ' ; ' Equivo-
cation is half-way to Lying, as Lying the whole way to
Hell' ; ' Every Stroke our Fury strikes is sure to hit
ourselves at last/

In the Posthumous Works of William Wycherley was
published a collection of 308 Maxims and Moral Reflec-
tions ; but these are almost completely devoid of any of
the merits of this way of writing. Of much more interest
are the maxims of a certain Dr. Fuller of Sevenoaks
(1654-1734) who, though famous in his time, is forgotten
now. I have attempted in the essay which follows, to
wipe away a little of the dust of oblivion which covers his
name.

XVI

The writing of aphorisms became something of a fashion
in the eighteenth century.1 Lord Shaftesbury shows in
many a sentence of his Characteristics that he, like the
French duke, and like Lords Halifax and Chesterfield,
was a master of this art. It is, indeed, essentially an
aristocratic art, and its greatest master, the sardonic
French duke, seems, as Lytton Strachey finely puts it,
to have preserved always an air of aristocratic disdain,
as if he were saying : ' Yes, these sentences are all perfect;
but then, what else would you have ? Unless one writes
perfect sentences, why should one trouble to write ?'

1 In 1701 a collection of aphorisms, purporting to be written
by two authors, was published anonymously under the title of
Laconics. A few sentences from it are perhaps worth quoting.

When a wise man seems covetous, 'tis not that he loves
money more, but that he values the world and mankind less.

Women owe their ruin more to one another than to us.

A golden shield is a great defence.

"Tis not a love to virtue, but a felicity of temper that makes us
good.

The fair sex would be an agreeable amusement to mankind
if they did not make so deep an impression.

Truth is the only jewel that an ordinary person may come
at easier than a King.